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etre solders are returned to evita 


Our Growing Rien of Veterans 


the streets of every American 

t today you will see men, dressed 

‘tivilian clothes, who wear in their 
a a button which signifies that 

y have been honorably discharged 
fom the armed services. Some of 

n have been incapacitated by ac- 
tive service at the battle fronts. 
Others have been discharged for other 
feasons, but all who wear the button 
lave served with honor and are now 
back in civilian life. 

This process of returning soldiers 
and sailors to civilian life is going on 
every day. Already more than a mil- 
lion and a half former members of the 
armed services have been discharged, 
or “separated,” from the services. 
An average of 1,000 of them are 
@onning civilian clothes every day. 
soon as the European phase of the 
ends, it is estimated that the 
tions or discharges will mount 
250,000 a month, depending upon 
the shipping facilities which are avail- 
Detailed plans have already 
drawn up for the discharge of 
soldiers as speedily as possible within 
the requirements of military necessity. 
_ Because the demobilization of men 
and women in the service is a con- 
mous process, Congress has already 
Maken steps to provide for these vet- 
r Early this summer, it passed 

“G. I. Bill of Rights,” to smooth 


Whe veterans over the path of adjust- 
| Ment to civilian life. 


G. I. Bill of Rights gives the 

ans of this war far more than 

t of any other war in our his- 

m After the last war, for ex- 
Mple, there was no comprehensive 
i to help the soldiers and sailors 
tablish themselves in civilian life. 


Ee nm their discharge they received 


W mustering-out pay and a certain 
unt of advice—nothing more, ex- 
in the case of those who had been 
bled in service. The bonus and 
tr benefits came much later. 
‘ Perhaps the most important prob- 

facing the returning veterans 
is that of employment. This is not a 

m at present. Most of the ex- 
Srvicemen have encountered few dif- 








life, they pass through a 
which is at Ft. Dix, New 


ficulties in finding jobs because of the 
tremendous manpower shortage. Fur- 
thermore, most veterans are greatly in 
demand, not only because they have 
worn the uniform of the United 
States, but also because their training 
in the armed services has equipped 
them admirably for jobs in civilian 
life. There are more than 600 basic 
jobs in the Army, most of which are 
related to some civilian work. Many 
young men who entered the Army un- 
prepared to do any specialized work 
are leaving it highly skilled as a re- 
sult of the excellent training they 
have received. 

But even with this training, the 
government is not leaving its veterans 
to fend for themselves. Preparations 
for the transition from military to 
civilian life are made even before the 
soldier is discharged. A number of 
Army Separation Centers have been 
scattered over the country to take the 
initial steps in this process of transi- 
tion. At these centers the soldiers 
about to be discharged are given a 
thorough physical check-up, are in- 
formed of their legal rights and the 
various benefits to which they are 
entitled. Experienced advisers are 
on hand to discuss personal problems 
connected with the return to civilian 
life, and job prospects are discussed 
with counselors. The soldier may be 
referred to the branch of the United 
States Employment Service which 
deals with veterans’ employment. He 
is given his back pay and railroad fare 
to his home. 

The returning soldier, however, is 
given more than friendly advice. Con- 
gress has provided for mustering-out 
pay to carry him over until he has a 
job. Those who have served less than 
60 days receive $100. For more than 
60 days in service at home the pay is 
$200, and $300 for those who have 
served overseas. 

In addition to the mustering-out 
pay, the veteran is given certain pref- 
erences in employment. The Selective 
Service Act provides that the return- 
ing soldier shall receive his old job 
back after he is discharged, provided 


center, such as the one pictured above, 
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he applies for the job within 
40 days after discharge and 
provided conditions have not 
changed so as to make it im- 














possible or unreasonable for 

his employer to hire him. Many people 
consider these last provisions so elas- 
tic as to permit employers to escape 
the responsibility of rehiring their 
former employees. As yet this law 
has not been severely tested because 
the demand for workers has been so 
great. It will meet its test when the 
boys come back by the hundreds of 
thousands and when industries are 
closing down for retooling, and em- 
ployment in general is falling off. 

The G. I. Bill of Rights provides for 
veterans’ job services to be established 
in all parts of the country to register 
ex-servicemen, locate jobs for them, 
and examine their working conditions. 
Also federal and state governments 
give preference to veterans for civil 
service jobs. 

Another protection which the vet- 
eran receives under the Bill of Rights 
is the social security coverage which 
he receives. He is entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation in case he is 
unable to find a job or in case he loses 
it within two years after his dis- 
charge. The amount of unemploy- 
ment compensation is determined by 
such things as the length of service. 
A veteran may receive $20 a week for 
a period of 52 weeks under the law. 

In every part of the country, many 
former service men and women are 
now going to college under this law. 
The law provides that if their educa- 
tion was interrupted by the war, or if 
they were not over 25 when they en- 
tered the service, the government will 
provide aid for at least one year’s 
training in the school of the veterans’ 
choice. The government pays all tui- 
tion and other fees, cost of books, 
supplies, and equipment, and other 
necessary expenses up to a maximum 
of $500 for the school year. In addi- 
tion, it pays the veteran $50 a month, 
or $75 if he has dependents, to cover 
living expenses during the period. 

Another important form of assist- 
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ance provided by the G. I. Bill of 
Rights is the loans provided for vet- 
erans. These loans may be used for 
a variety of purposes including the 
building of a home, financing of a 
business, or purchase of a farm. The 
government itself does not lend the 
money, but it does guarantee one-half 
of the amount borrowed up to $4,000. 
The Veterans’ Administration has is- 
sued a set of rules governing loans for 
homes and is preparing the rules for 
loans for farms and businesses. 

In general, the veteran who wishes 
to buy a home or start a business, will 
go to a bank or other lending agency 
and talk over his plans and the loan 
will be approved in the normal man- 
ner. The loan must also be approved 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Af- 
ter these steps have been taken, the 
money is advanced and the bank or 
other lending agency knows that the 
government will guarantee half the 
sum lent, up to $4,000. The govern- 
ment will also pay the first year’s in- 
terest on the guaranteed half. 

Another important provision of the 
law authorizes the expenditure of 
$500,000,000 for the construction of 
new veterans’ hospitals. This will en- 
able those who have been in the serv- 
ice to receive medical care without 
charge in the most modern, scientific 
hospitals. Congress has assured that 
such medical care will be provided for 
veterans suffering from any disabili- 
ties or diseases, whether acquired in 
service or not. 

This provision of the law will go 
a long way toward solving most of the 
medical problems of all men and 
women who have served in the armed 
forces, for their future hospitalization 
and serious medical needs are covered. 

Pensions for disabled World War II 
veterans are also to be granted, rang- 
ing from $11.50 to $115 a month and 
depending upon the type and serious- 
ness of the disability. 
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- The Story of the Week 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. Tomorrow an 
45-49 million voters will go to the polls throughout the 


country. 


Election Day 


Tomorrow the first wartime election 
in this country since 1864 will take 
place as the American people go to 
the polls. In choosing a President and 
Vice President, they will be setting 
the nation’s course on vital issues of 
war and peace and domestic economy 
for the next four years. . 

Of equal moment is the selection 
of 35 senators and 432 representatives 
(the Maine representatives were 
elected in September). While it 
usually happens that the party placing 
its presidential candidate in office also 
wins a majority in Congress, the dis- 
tribution of Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the new Congress may go far 
in determining the success or failure 
of the next President’s program. With 
a hostile or divided Congress, the 
President is seriously hindered in any- 
thing he attempts to do. 

In the Senate, where only a third 
of the seats are to be refilled, it is 
likely that the Democrats will keep 
their majority. Many of the senators 
to be elected are from the south, where 
the Democratic Party enjoys an ex- 
tremely wide margin of popular favor. 
This will mean continued Democratic 
control of the important committee 
chairmanships. Since opposing views 
on foreign policy cut across party 
lines, however, it will not in itself 
guarantee support for either candi- 
date’s peace plans. 

The House is at present almost 
evenly divided between the two par- 
ties, with the Democrats holding 215 
seats and the Republicans 210 (four 
seats are held by members of minor 
parties and six are vacant). Even if 
President Roosevelt is reelected, there 
is a possibility that the Republicans 
may win a majority. If this happens, 
all committee chairmanships will be 
changed. 

Provided these men are returned to 
office, this will mean that Representa- 
tive Joseph W. Martin will probably 
become Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The important Rules Com- 
mittee, which controls the flow of 
legislation will pass from the hands 
of Representative Adolph Sabath to 
those of Representative Hamilton 











Fish. The chairmanship 
‘of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which con- 
trols tariff and tax bills 
will go from Represent- 
ative Robert Doughton 
to Representative Allen 
Treadway. Foreign Af- 
fairs will go from Repre- 
sentative Sol Bloom to 
Representative Charles 
A. Eaton. 


Battle of the 
Philippines 


In recent months, our 
Navy has offered re- 
peated challenges to the 
Japanese fleet, only to 
have them evaded as 
Japan conserved her 
strength for later use. 
Finally, however, in the 
invasion of the Philip- 
pines, the enemy re- 
ceived a challenge which 
could not be ignored. 
One of the long-awaited 
showdown battles has 
taken place with such disastrous re- 
sults for Japan that some observers 
pronounce her finished as a first-class 
sea power. 

American landing parties in the 
central Philippines were protected by 
Admiral Kinkaid’s Seventh Fleet. The 
Japanese sent two large task forces 
to attack it, one approaching from 
the north and the other coming in 
from the south. Splitting his forces 
instead of hurling full strength 
against the stronger of the two at- 
tacking groups, Admiral Kinkaid, with 
the help of the Third Fleet, crippled 
both. Japan’s naval casualties are 
estimated at around 60 vessels, in- 
cluding 10 battleships and four air- 
craft carriers—more than 50 per cent 
more than our own losses at Pearl 
Harbor. American losses in the Battle 
of the Philippines were light. 

This means that the Japanese Navy 
will have to return to bases close to 
home to repair damaged craft and to 
defend the home waters. Defeat in 
this battle will handicap Japan in sup- 
plying the Philippines, in adequately 
protecting the China coast, and in 
guarding her supply lines to the East 
Indies. In addition, we are now as- 
sured that the Japanese can no longer 
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give full-scale battle to our naval 
forces. 

Although the enemy’s naval -power 
has been seriously crippled, this does 
not necessarily mean an early end to 
the war. The recent defeat is likely 
to intensify resistance in the land 
phases of the Philippine campaign. 


Osmena Returns 


Close on the heels of American 
troops invading the Philippines, the 
native Filipino government headed by 
President Sergio Osmena has returned 
home after two and a half years of 
exile. Temporarily making his head- 
quarters at Tacloban, capital of the 
island of Leyte, President Osmena has 
already begun restoring his govern- 
ment. 

Like the leaders of returning exile 
governments in Europe, Osmena and 
his cabinet are confronted by two im- 
mediately pressing tasks. They must 
organize and direct the home resist- 
ance movement and they must begin 
weeding out the collaborationist gov- 
ernment which grew up in the period 
of occupation. Osmena has appointed 
Colonel Ruperto Kangleon, a leader 
of the Filipino guerrillas, provincial 
governor of Leyte and Samar islands. 
A few Quisling administrators have 
been interned and are awaiting trial. 


France and Italy 


Winning official recognition from 
the major United Nations represents 
an important achievement for the pro- 
visional governments of France and 
Italy. It means that both can now 
go ahead with the work of reconstruc- 
tion, knowing that they have the back- 
ing of the United States, Britain, and 
Russia. For France, it also means 
other advantages. 

France is now a full-fledged member 
of the United Nations and as such she 
is expected to be given a larger voice 
in planning the rest of the war and 
the peace settlement which will fol- 
low it. She has already been awarded 
a seat on the European Advisory Com- 
mission, a group of representatives of 
the big Allied countries now working 
on armistice terms for Germany. Af- 
ter the war, it is expected that France 
will assume part of the responsibility 
for occupying the Reich and also that 
she will have a permanent seat in the 
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The Allied aerial offensive against Germany has been intensified during recent weeks. 


RAF armorers put the finishing touches on the new 12,000- 


council of the new world security 
organization. 

Economically, recognition will bene. 
fit both France and Italy. French and 
Italian funds frozen here are likely to 
be released. New Lend-Lease arrange. 
ments will be made with France, al- 
lowing her a more generous portion 
of aid. In Italy, recognition is ex. 
pected to facilitate the distribution 
of UNRRA relief supplies. 

wv 
East Prussia 


The Russian advance into East 
Prussia is important to the people of 
the United Nations on more than 
strategic grounds. To them, it repre- 
sents a blow at the breeding place of 
German militarism. For East Prus- 


sia is the traditional home of the Junk- 
ers, a class of despotic land-owning 
aristocrats who have for generations 
made war their business. 

In the period between this war and 
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FOR MRS. AMERICA. A trickle of civil 


ian goods, such as electric irons, is now 


coming from the factories. Full 
tion will not be authorized until the end 
of the war. 


the last, East Prussia means a Baltic 
province some 15,000 square miles in 
area, separated from the rest of Ger- 
many by the Polish corridor. But it 
is remembered in history as the ter- 
ritory around which the powerful 
country of Prussia grew. This rather 
bleak land of lakes and forests was 
first civilized by the fierce Teutonic 
Knights when the Pope awarded it to 
them after the Crusades. It became 
a powerful kingdom in the eighteenth 
century through the efforts of Fred- 
erick I, founder of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty which ruled Germany until 
the end of the last war. 

Frederick’s descendants, especially 
his grandson, Frederick the Great, 
enlarged and strengthened Prussia 
until, in the nineteenth century, it 
was one of the world’s great powers. 
After the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71, the small German states 
banded together in the first united 
German nation. Prussia’s King Wit 
helm became the first German ei 
peror. 

Although the First World War Te 
sulted in the overthrow of the Hohet+ 
zollerns, it did not impair the powet 
of the Junker class. The Junkers had 
always been an unruly group, 
ing any government they could 
dominate. Consolidating his kingdom 
Frederick I had won their support by 
allotting to them the leadership of his 
army. From then on, the Junkers 
used their influence to make Prussié 
a militaristic state, achieving great 
est success when one of them, Otto von 
Bismarck, was chancellor. It ws 
Bismarck who engineered the defeat 
of France in 1871 and unified Get 
many. 

After the First World War, the 
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Junkers worked for the overthrow of . 

the democratic Weimar Republic. 

Eventually they allied themselves with S M : L E S 

Hitler in the hope that Nazism would 


unite Germany for a war in which 
they would regain the losses of the 
last conflict and conquer the world. 


Education Week 


This week, the nation’s schools are 
on display in celebration of American 
Education Week. As in former years, 
this means that the outside world is 
invited to visit the schools and see just 
how American youth is being prepared 
for the future. It is also a time when 
teachers and students take stock of 
themselves, evaluating past accom- 
plishments and laying plans for the 
work which lies ahead. 

The theme of this year’s Education 
Week is “Education for New Tasks,” 
and special observances in schools and 
community groups have been built 
around the idea that education has an 
important role in the postwar world. 
Such topics as “Preparing for the New 
Technology,” and “Developing a Last- 
ing Peace” have been assigned to the 
various days to carry out this theme. 

One of the things on which the 
schools can congratulate themselves 
during Education Week is the progress 
which has been made since the last 
war in giving more education to more 
people. Only 3.5 per cent of the sol- 
diers in the First World War had com- 
pleted four years of high school. In 
this war, 23.3 per cent have high school 
diplomas. 


Martial Law in Hawaii 


The long controversy over the exer- 
cise of ‘martial law in Hawaii was 
ended recently when President Roose- 
velt announced the lifting of the re- 
strictions put into effect just after 
Pearl Harbor. Although Hawaii’s 
status will continue to be that of a 
military district, this means that 
habeas corpus—a guarantee against 
imprisonment on unstated charges— 
and other civil rights are restored. 

The controversy grew out of public 
discontent over the way martial law 
was administered in Hawaii. Resi- 
dents of the islands protested that mili- 
tary danger did not justify the Army’s 
strict control over labor employed on 
its projects nor the practice of trying 
Persons charged with civilian offenses 
before military courts. Finally, it be- 
came an open conflict when the judge 
of the Honolulu Federal Court fined 
General Richardson, military governor 
of Hawaii, for refusing to produce two 
German-American internees on writs 
of habeas corpus. Both the Army and 
the Justice Department supported Gen- 





CRAWFORD IN NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


The morale booster 


eral Richardson’s position but the fed- 
eral courts consistently ruled that the 
military government was invalid. 














The Eastern Front 


Although President Roosevelt par- 
doned General Richardson and the two 
German-Americans were eventually re- 
leased and sent out of the islands, the 
courts were still examining the legality 
of the military regime at the time when 
martial law was lifted. 


Latin American Uprisings 


Last spring and summer were sea- 
sons of serious unrest in Latin Amer- 
ica. Two dictators—Ubico of Guate- 
mala and Martinez of El Salvador— 
were swept out of power by revolu- 
tions. In Colombia, Nicaragua, and 
Honduras, less successful uprisings 
undermined the existing regimes al- 
though they did not overthrow them. 

A second revolution in Guatemala 
has ousted President Frederica Ponce, 
who succeeded Dictator Ubico. Ponce, 
leader of an army clique, governed in 
the same brutal and undemocratic 
fashion as his predecessor. He has 
been replaced by a triumvirate of two 
younger army officers and one civilian 
leader pledged to restore the rule of 
the people. In Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, popular efforts to depose dicta- 
tors Tiburcio Carias and Anastasio 
Somoza have been resumed. 

These revolts place the United States 
in a difficult position. The first goal 
of our policy in Latin America has 
been to win and keep the backing of 
the southern republics in the war 
effort. The desired support is guar- 
anteed by the dictators now being 
challenged at home, and, for this rea- 
son, we have been permitting them to 


buy from us the arms they need to 
suppress oppsition. If we continue 
to allow the export of arms to be used 
by such men as Somoza and Carias, 
however, we will be open to the charge 
of upholding totalitarianism. We may 
also alienate the democratically minded 
people of Latin America. 


Franco Challenged 


What began as a series of border 
skirmishes between Spanish Maquis 
and Generalissimo Franco’s troops has 
now assumed the proportions of a siz- 
able revolt. V’hether or not it means 
a reopening of the Civil War which 
ended in 1939, it represents a serious 
challenge to the Franco regime. 

Reports on the fighting in Spain are 
still sketchy, but it appears that in at 
least three major provinces—Galicia, 
in the northwest, Estremadura, in the 
southwest, and Andalusia in the south 
—pitched battles are taking place. 
There is also evidence of clashes be- 
tween republicans and Franco sup- 
porters in Catalonia, the Basque area, 
Asturias, Toledo, and Leon. 

It is difficult to estimate how much 
strength either the republicans or 
Franco will be able to muster should 
the present situation lead to an open 
contest between them. Republican 
leaders in exile in Mexico warn that 
the Spanish dictator has a well-trained 
and elaborately equipped army. Also, 
there are rumors that large numbers 
of Germans who fled from France to 
Spain are being mobilized to assist 
Franco’s government. 





Teacher: “I said the compositions on 
milk iy hat ” be two long. Yours 
is on A a page, Betty,” 

Betty: “But I wrote about condensed 


a a 
“Dear Mom: I joined the Navy eam 
I admired the way they kept the shi 
clean and tidy. But I never knew til this 
week who keeps them so clean and tidy. 
Love, Junior. ae" 


Teacher: “How many make a million?” 
Realistic pupil: tees 3 very few.” 


“Late again “thie aie ” said ie 
boss to his tardy employee. “Don’t 
ever remember to set your alarm cloc ” 

“Yes, sir, I always set it,” came the 
answer, “but it always goes off while I’m 


asleep.” 
x * * 

One day the tough drill sergeant bel- 
lowed to the trainees in formation, “Eyes 
right!” 

From the rear ranks came a Southern 
voice, in agreement, “Yo sho is, suh; 
yo’s a songoamt, 


ile 
A tramp lying under a tree was asked 
by a stranger way to town. The 


tramp raised his foot and pointed to the 
road. 


“If you can do a lazier trick than that,” 
said the traveler, “I will give you a 
dollar.” 

“Put it in my pocket,” 
replied. 


NEWS QUIZ 


1. What are some of the outstanding 
provisions of the G. I. Bill of Rights? 

2. How much mustering-out pay does a 
soldier receive who has se less than 
60 days? More than 60 days with service 
overseas? 

8. What are some of the functions of 
the Army Separation Centers? 

4. How has the Army prepared men to 
hold jobs in civilian life? 

5. What protection does the Selective 
Service Act give to veterans? 

6. To what extent has the wealth of 
Greece been destroyed by the Nazis? 

7. What are some of the diseases with 
which the Greek ple are afflicted? 

8. What are in covential differences 
between the Greek National Liberation 
Front (EAM) and the Greek National 
Democratic Army (EDES)? 

9. Who is h of the present govern- 
ment in Athens? What recent changes 
have been made in that government? 

10. How many senators are up for elec- 
tion tomorrow? How many members of 
the House of Representatives? 


the tramp 
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Pronunciations 


Andalusia—an-dah-loo-see’ah 

Asturias—as-too’ree-as 

Tiburcio Carias—tee-boor’see-oe kah- 
ree’ahs 

Catalonia—ka-ta-loe’nee-ah 

Estremadura—ehs-tray-mah-doo’rah 

Galicia—ga-lee’see-ah 

Kangleon—kahng-lay-oan’ 

te mad teh 

artinez—mar-tee’nais 

ye sepa ‘nah 

Papandreou—pa-pnun-dray’0o 

Ponce—poan’seh 

Anastasio Somoza — a-na-stah’see-oe 
soe-moe’sah 

Tacloban—tah-kloe’bahn 

Ubico—oo-bee’koe 
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Greece Faces Big Problems After Liberatic n 


ITH the possible exception of 

Poland, it is doubtful whether 
any nation has suffered more cruelly 
at the hands of the Nazis than Greece. 
Now that the southern part of their 
country has been liberated, and the 
Nazis are fleeing from the northern 
half, the veil of darkness which kept 
conditions in that tragic country hid- 
den from the outside world is gradu- 
ally being lifted. 

Some of the scars of the Nazi occu- 
pation of Greece will not be removed 
for years to come. It is estimated 
that at least half a million persons, 
out of a population of five and a half 
million, were slain or died of privation 
during the years the Nazis dominated 
the country. This figure, high as it is, 
does not reveal the true toll exacted by 
the Nazis, for it does not take into 
account the general weakening of the 
population caused by more than three 
years of malnutrition and planned 
starvation. “Large sections of the 
Greek population have become prey to 
tuberculosis and many other diseases 
as a result of the Nazis’ ruthless policy 
toward this ancient land. It is esti- 
mated that one out of every six Greeks 
is afflicted with tuberculosis. Such 
diseases as typhus and malaria are 
widespread. There is real danger of 
serious epidemics of many diseases un- 
less remedial action is taken. 

In addition to the loss of human 
life, some 1,500 villages were de- 
stroyed by the Germans, accounting 
for nearly a fourth of all the houses 
in Greece outside the large cities. 
Furthermore, about a third of the na- 
tion’s wealth, represented by factor- 
ies, railroads, and other assets are 
said to have been destroyed. A. C. 
Sedgwick, who spent some 10 years 
in Athens before the war, wrote re- 
cently in the New York Times that 
food prices now are so high that 
“virtually no one can purchase more 
than a mere modicum of nourishment. 
Any meal consisting of other than a 
small unpalatable portion of bread and 





bers of conflicting political groups. 
There are problems in connection with 
their relations with foreign nations, 
particularly England, which has long 
exercised considerable influence over 
events in Greece. 

The outside world will long admire 
the record of courage and bravery 
made by the Greek people in this war. 
In October, 1940, their country was 
invaded by the Italians. Despite the 
great superiority of the Italian weap- 
ons, the Greeks astounded the world 
by driving them from Greek soil, even 
pushing them into Albania. The Axis 
would have suffered a decisive defeat 
in Greece if the Nazis had not come 
to the rescue of their partners in 
crime in the spring of 1941. With 
the arrival of the Nazis, the British 
sent a small expeditionary force into 
Greece, but the weight of the Nazi 
machine was so great that the country 
was overrun and placed under the iron 
rule of the Axis. 

During the long months of the occu- 
pation, the Greeks again displayed 


‘their courage by engaging in effective 


guerrilla warfare against the oppres- 
sors. But the resistance movement 
soon lost some of its effectiveness 
because of internal dissensions among 
the Greek people and they divided 
into groups which spent as much time 
fighting each other as they did in 
harassing the foreign foe. In this 
respect, Greece’s position was not un- 
like that of Yugoslavia, where simi- 
lar disunity weakened the resistance 
movement. 

As pointed out in earlier issues of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, the two 
largest groups inside Greece have been 
the Greek National Liberation Front, 
known as EAM, and the Greek Na- 
tional Democratic Army, referred to 
as EDES. Both groups favor the 
establishment of a republican form of 
government and are united in their 
opposition to the restoration of the 
monarchy. The National Liberation 
Front is more radical than the Na- 

tional Democratic Army and 
is known to have among its 
leaders a considerable number 
of communists. 

Whether the differences be- 
tween these conflicting groups 
can be ironed out harmoni- 
ously may well depend upon 
the skill with which the pres- 
ent government deals with the 
internal problems of Greece 
and the extent to which for- 
eign countries, particularly 
England, interfere in Greece. 
After the liberation of Athens, 
the government-in-exile, which 
had been established in Cairo 
and later moved to Naples, re- 
turned to the capital of Greece. 
But the government which re- 
turned to Athens consisted of 
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vegetables — usually without oil or 
butter, costs more than the average 
person can possibly spend.” 

The Greeks’ jubilation over their 
liberation is tempered by the grim 
prospects which lie ahead. They know 
that their troubles will not end when 
the last Nazi leaves Greek soil. There 
are many internal problems which 
threaten to disrupt the country, which 
may even ijead to civil war. It was 
regarded as ominous that during the 
celebration of the liberation of Athens, 
there were disturbances between mem- 


only three members who had 
served in Cairo. Upon return- 
ing to Greek soil, the premier, 
George Papandreou, reorganized his 
cabinet so as to include representa- 
tives of all the political parties within 
Greece. The status of King George 
II is not clear. He did not return to 
Athens with the cabinet. At present, 
he is in London. Reports that he has 
abandoned his role and that his 
younger brother, Prince Paul, has 
been appointed regent have not yet 
been officially confirmed. 

If the wishes of the majority of the 
political leaders of Greece prevail, 
there will be no return of the monarchy 
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to Greece until the people have had the 
opportunity to express their opinions 
in a free election. The British, on the 
other hand, are said to be using their 
influence to insure the return of the 
monarchy, either in the person of 
King George or Prince Paul, as soon 
as possible. 

Their reason for supporting the 


a ee 
“- 


mountainous and too barren for e 
vation. Only one-fifth of the land: 
arable. Grain, tobacco, olives, 
fruit are among the main farm p 
ucts. A large majority of the farr 


are poor and use primitive methods jy 

cultivating the soil. 
There is little manufacturing 

Greece, although the number of fae 
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Greece, always poverty-stricken, has been brought to the brink of national starvation 
as a result of three and a half years of Nazi occupation 


monarchy is that they want a govern- 
ment in Greece which will maintain 
friendly relations with Britain, thus 
safeguarding the vital Mediterranean 
sea lanes upon which the British de- 
pend for trade with the Middle East 
and the Orient. The British are said 
to feel a monarchy, even a limited one, 
would be “safer” than a government 
which might be communist-dominated 
and inclined to follow the wishes of 
the Russians. 

The present conflict within Greece 
is but a carry-over of the dissensions 
which have plagued that country al- 
most constantly since the First World 
War. In 1924, the monarchy was over- 
thrown and a republic established. 
From that time until 1935, the Greeks 
tried to build up a truly democratic 
government, but their efforts were 
frustrated by the establishment of a 
military dictatorship. The king was 
returned to the throne in 1935 and 
General John Metaxas became premier 
and dictator of the country. He put 
an end to parliamentary government, 
crushed all political opposition, and 
ruled with an iron hand. This gov- 
ernment was in power when the Ital- 
ians launched their invasion in Octo- 
ber, 1940. 

The Italian invasion served to unite 
the Greek people as they had never 
been united since the close of the First 
World War. But after they lost their 
struggle against the Axis, many of 
the old conflicts flared up again, and 
on more than one occasion during the 
occupation, Greek was lined up against 
Greek. 

But if the political problems which 
the Greeks must face are serious, they 
are scarcely less so than the eco- 
nomic tasks which must be met. The 
country, never prosperous, has been 
brought to economic ruin by the rav- 
ages of war and occupation. 

Much of Greece’s basic economic 
plight is due to the natural poverty of 
the country. No larger than the state 
of New York, Greece is extremely 


tories was increasing before the war, 
The larger cities are located along 
the coast and are important chiefly as 
seaports. The Greeks depend to a con 
siderable extent upon the sea for thei 
living. They engage extensively in 
fishing and their merchant shi 

mostly of poor quality, do a fai 
amount of business in normal times 

If the Greeks are to recover during 
the months ahead, they must have 
considerable outside help. They must 
have foodstuffs and medicines for im- 
mediate relief. Several hundred thou- 
sand of them are.in need of shelter. 
They have migrated to the larger 
cities, such as Athens, which are un 
able to care for them. 

One gets an idea of the seriousness 
of the problem ahead by examining 
few figures. Greece’s supply of 
animals, such as horses, mules, 
oxen, is 40 per cent below «7 
There are said to be only 100 trac 
tors left in the entire country. 7 
land now under cultivation is si 
cient to support only 15 per cent of 
the minimum food requirements of 
the country. 

To make matters worse, there 
been a tremendous inflation of 
in Greece, making it practically 
sible for the people to buy the fi 
articles which are available. 
price of foods has advanced more Wim 
seven times as much as wages Sill 
the outbreak of war. ? 

It will be a gigantic job providing? 
minimum of relief for the Greeks 
prevent starvation and unbe 
suffering. But beyond the needs @ 
immediate relief, the Greeks must? 
helped if their economy is to be put@ 
a sound basis. They must have out 
side assistance in modernizing 
agriculture, in building irrigation 
tems. They need foreign capital 
rebuild their industries and ‘<a 
new enterprises. Without a 
standard of living, there is little 
pect for a successful postwar demer 
racy in Greece after the war. 








